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VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 
[A Narrative, related as a Fact in Mr. Stewart’s History of Bengal.] 


A= twenty years before this period, (1606,) Chaja 
Aiass, a native of the Western Tartary, left that country 
to push his fortune in Hindostan. He was descended of 
an ancient and noble family, fallen into decay by various 
revolutions of fortune. He, however, had received a good 
education, which was all his parents could bestow. Falling in 
love with a young woman as poor as himself, he married her, 
but he found it difficult to provide for her the very uecessuries 
of life. Reduced to the last extremity, he turned his thoughts 
upon India, the usual resource of the needy Tartars of the 
north. He left privately friends, who either would not, or 
could not assist him, and turned bis face to a foreign country. 
His all consisted of one sorry horse, and a very small sum 
of money, which had proceeded from the sale of his other 
effects. Placing his wife upon the horse, he walked by her 
side. She happened to be with child, and could ill endure 
the fatigue of so great a journey. Their scanty pittance of 
money was soon expended; they had even subsisted for some 
days upon charity, when they arrived on the skirts of the 
great solitades which separate Tartary from the dominions of 
the family of ‘Timour in India. No house was there to cover 
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them from the iuclemency of the weather; no hand to relieve 
aheir wants. To return was certain misery ; to proceed was 
apparent destruction. 

‘They had fasted three days ; t o complete their misfor- 
tunes, the wife of Aiass was taken in labour. She began to 
reproach her husband for leaving his native country at an 
unfortunate hour; for exchanging a quiet. though poor life, 
for the ideal prospect of wealth in a distant country. Ila 
this distressed situation she brought forth a daughter. They 
remained in the place for some hours, with a <-vain hope 
that travellers might pass that way. ‘They were disappointed ; 
human feet seldom tread these deserts. ‘Tre sun declined 
ppace: they feared the approach of night—the place was 
the haunt of wild beasis, aud should they escape their hunger, 
they must fall by their own. Chaja Aiass, in this extremity, 
having placed bis wife on the horse, found himself so much 
exhausted that he could scarcely move. To carry the child 
was impossible: the mother could not even hold herself 
faston the horse. A long contest began between humanity 
and necessity—the latter prevailed; and they agreed to ex- 
pose the child on the highway. The infant, covered with 
icaves, was placed under a tree, and the disconsolate pareats 
proceeded in tears. 

When they had advanced abouta mile from the place, 
and the eyes of the mother could oo longer distinguish the 
solitary twee under wiich she had left her daughter, she 
gave way to grief; and throwing herself on the ground from 
the horse, exclaimed, “ My child! my. child!" She en- 
deavuured to raise herself—but she had no strength to return, 
Aiass was pierced to the heart. He prevailed upon her to 
sit dowa—he promised to bring her the infant., Le arrived 
utile place. No sooner bad ~ his eyes reached the child, 
than be was almost strack dumb with horror. A_ black 
snake, it is suid, was coiled around it—and Aiass believed 
he beheld him extending his fatal jaws to devour the infant. 
The father rushed forward; aad the serpent, alarmed at his 
yociferation, retired into the hollow tree. He iook up his 
daughter unhurt, and returned to the mother. He gave ber 
child into ber arms; aud as he was informing ber of the 
wonderful escape of the infant, some travellers appeared, and 
2008 relieved them of all their wants. Thcy proceeded 
grac } ually, aud came to L abore, 

The Ewperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aiass, kept biscourt at 
Lahore. Asuf Khan, one of that monarcl’s principal omrahs, 
attended then the 


presence. He was a disiant relation to Aiass, 
who was received by bim with atiention and friendship. To 
empioy hin, he uaade bim bis own secretary. Aiass soon re- 
conunended himself to Aguf in that stat ns and by some 
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accident his diligence and ability attracted the notice of the 
emperor, who raised him to the command of.a thousand 
horse. [le became, in process of time, master of the house- 
hold: and his genius being still greater than even his cood 
fortune, he raised himself to the office and tile of Actiimad- 
ul-Dowla, or high-treasurer of the empire. Thus he, who 
had almost perished through mere want in the desert, became, 
in the space of a few years, the first subject in India. 

The daughter, who had been born to Aiass in the desert, 
received, alter his arrival at Lahore, the name of Mber- 
ul-Nissa, or. The Sun of Women.” She had some right 
to the appellation ; for in beauty she excelled all the ladies 
of the east. She was educated with the utmost care and 
attention. In music, in dancing, in poetry, in painting, she 
had no equal among her sex. Her disposition was volatile, 
her wit lively and satirical, her spirit lofty and uncontrolled. 
Selim, the prince royal, one day visited her father: when 
the public entertainment was over, when all, except the princi- 
pal guests, were withdrawn, and wine was brought on the 
table, the ladies, according to cusiom, were introduced in their 
veils. The ambition of Mher-ul-Nissa aspired to a conquest 
of the prince. She sung—he was in raptures; she danced-- 
he could hardly be restrained, by the laws of decency, to 
his place. Her stature, her shape, her gait, had raised his 
ideas of her beauty to the highest pitch. When his eyes 
seemed to devour her, she, as by accident, dropt her veil ; 
and shone upon him, at ooce, with all her charms, The con- 
fuston which she could well feign on the occasion heightened 
the beauty of her face. Ller timid eye by stealth fell upon 
the prince, and kindled all bis soul into love. He was sileut 
during the remaining part of the evening. She endeavoured 
to confirm, by her wit, the conque « which the charais of ber 
person had made. 

Selim, distracted with bis passion, knew not what course 
to pursue. Mber-ul-Nissa bad been betrothed by her father, 
to Aly Cooly Shere Afgun, a Turkomanian nobleman of 
greatrenown. Selim applied to his father Akbar, who sternly 
refused to commita piece of injustice, though in tavour of 
the heir of his throne. The prince retired abashed ; and 
Mher-ul-Nissa became the wile of Shere Afgun., The jatrer 
however suffered in his prospects tn life, for not having made 
a voluntary resignation of the lady to the enamoured prince, 
dhough Selim durst make no open attack upon his foriunat 
rival during the life of Akbar—men in office worshipped the 
rising sun, and threw accumulated disgrace on Shere Afgun, 
He became diszusted, and left the court of Avra. He re- 
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Subahdar of that country the superintendancy of the district 
of Burdwan. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


IRELAN D. 


HE following cause came on at the quarter sessions, 
Dublio, on the 8th of February, 1814. 


A FARTHING! 


The King, at the Prosecution of John Millar, against George 
Hone. 


Mr. Green, ‘as counsel for the crown, stated the case in 
nearly the following terms: Although the privilege is often 
waved in this cour(, yet there are some particularities in this 
case that require you to be acquainted with before you hear 
the evidence. It may appear, at first sight, trivial and insig- 
nificant, on accouut of the small value of the property taken ; 
but, gentlemen, in morality, principle, and law, the offence 
is not the less culpable because the object is trivial. Gentle- 
men, you have probably all heard, that in the reign of Queen 
Anne, there were but three farthings coined: it was at a 
short period before the death of that sovereign this coinage took 
place ; and, gentlemen, it is a matter of historical record, that 
in the coinage of the third farthing, the die broke. From this 
circumstance, an adventitieus value was added to these three 
pieces ; so much so, that one of them is preserved in the king’s 
museum, as a very great curiosity ; a second is alsoin the British 
Museum; but the third is missing. I do not doubt but that 
the gentlemen on the other side will argue, that a jury ought 
not to take into their notice or consideration any extrinsic 
value that may be placed on it, but look upon it merely 
asa farthing. But, gentlemen, [ may say to you, in the 
words of Hudibras, 


“ The value of any thing 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 


Some years ago, a public advertisement was sent, offering a 
reward of 5001. for the third farthing, and so well aware of 
this circumstance was the prosecutor, that when this farthing 
came by accident into his hands, he considered it of the greatest 
value, 
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value, and kept it under lock and key. Gentlemen, if it is 
the real farthing, it must be of considerable value. The pri- 
soner, convinced of this, conceived the base idea of securing 
it to himself, and for this borrowed it from Mr. Millar (iu whose 
service he was), under the pretence of shewing it to a person 
who was a judge of ancient coins. Mr. Millar gave it to him 
without any suspicion oi any sinister design; but on his making 
tepeated application to the prisouer for it, he got nothing but 
evasive repliesin return. A few evenings after this transaction, 
the prisoner Hone asked Millar to accompany him toa public- 
bouse on the quay, where they had before been in the habit of 
resorting to. Millar, raiher unwillingly, accompanied him. 
When he had sat down in the public-room, he found several of 
Hone’s acquaintance there, who immediately began a conversa- 
tionabout the farthing,as to its value, and what was to be done 
with it. Mr. Millar declined any conversation about it, conceiv- 
ing he was only brought for the purpose of being betrayed. into 
some expression before witnesses, but demanded the farthing 
from Hone. Now, gentlemen of the jury, what do you think 
of the modest proposal of Hone? Why, that before he would 
give it up, Mr. Millar must execute a secarity, or bond, to the 
amount of 7001. as half the expected price of the farthing. 
Mr. Millar spurned at this, went home, and the next day 
brought him before Mr. Guinness, one of the magistrates of Duke- 
street police office. At first Mr. Guinness thought it a case 
too trifling for any legal process ; but when he saw with what 
perseverance Hone kept possession of the farthing, he would 
not refuse to take the informations. Gentlemen, | must mform 
you that, even in this stage of the case, be was attended by an 
attorney, and two barristers were there to defend his right of 
assuming to himself this part of the property of Millar. Let me 
ask you, gentlemen, wou!/d not aman whoacted inthis way shew 
you that he attached a much greater value to this piece of 
metal than its nominal value ¢ It is not to be allowed in a court 
of justice, that any man shall, with impunity, take even a 
farthing, and dare the person whom he thus deprived of his pro- 
perty. Mr. Green then stated the nature of the indictmen:, 
and the reason that it contained so many counts ; it was for 
the purpose of preventing avy quibble in the defence which 
might be urged by the other side, that the pleadings were so 
widely spread. Mr. Green concluded by stating a genera] 
principle of law, that if a person geis property in a frauda. 
lent mafner, or by fraudulent representation, be is guilty 
of larceny. 
DOROTHY MILLAR EXAMINED. 


The substance of ter examination was, that she was married, 
and lived in Grafion-street, where she keeps a confectioner’s 
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shop. She knew the prisoner Ilone; he lived with them as 
journeyman ; healso boarded in the house. About eight or 
nine weeks ago [Hone came intu the parlour where she was writ 
ing: there had been some halfpence brought in by the servant 
mail, which were laid on the mantle-piece, among which was 
the farthing i iv question. Hone took it in his hands, and said 
it was a Queen Anne's farthing; that after some conversation 
asto the value of it, she locked it up in the shop. On the 2ad 
of September, Hone came to her, and asked: her for the loan 
of the farthing: sheasked her husband, | Mr. Millar, where it was, 
not wishing to give it; but Mr. Millargaveit him, and he never 
returned it since; Hone never made any propvsition as to 
buying it; there were several conversations about it, at al] which 
it was estitnated of great value. Hone said he had been 
jookiug for it for twelve years. 

This witness was cross-examined with much ingenuity by 
Mr. M‘Nally, but nothing very important arose out of it. 


JOHN MILLAR EXAMINED. 


He stated that he was the husband of the last witness ; re- 
membered the circumstances stated by his wife; remembeis the 
night that Hone wanted to borrow the farthing; be went to the 
door, looked out, came back, hesitated,and then made the appli- 

cation to Mis. Millar for the farthing ; he desired her to Jet him 
have it; he considered it of great value; he had read ina 
Bath paper of S00). reward for the lost farthing. Hone said it 
was worth 14001. He remembers the evening when [lone 
brought him to the public-bouse; he had his friends there, 
who began asking witness what he would do with the farthing ? 
Aiter some conversation, Hone asked him to give secujily, 
or bond, for 7O0l. until they divided the profits of the far- 
thing between them. The night he made Hone a prisoner, he 
asked three separate times for it; at the last application, 
lione said he would be d—d before he would give itup, He 
also refused to give it ap before the magistrates. 

This witness was cross-examined by Mr. Ridgeway. 

Mark Magrath, esq. was sworn, and stated, tuat the prisoner 
had promised beiore him, at the police-oflice, to return the 
farthing, which he did not, 

The courtthen said,that Hone had made an affidavit, stating, 
that he had lost the farthing. 

On the part of the defence two witnesses were 


} +} 


pro- 
duced as to the 


> character of Hone, whose knowledge went to 
but a short time, but during that time gave him au excellent 
character. 

Mr. M‘Nally submitted to the recorder, that there was 
no evidence tu support the indictment; there was no steale 
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' ing; the prosecutor had given the farthing to his client 
' voluntarily. 
; The recorder then addressed the jury, by stating, that it was 


for thein io consider whether, when the prisoner borrow ed the 
, farthing, it was with a fraudulent intention or not. if ihey 
believed it was so, they must find him guilty of larceny. There 
were a number of counts in the indictment, but none of them 
went farther than to charge him with petty larceny, for none 
of them put a higher value on the farthing than one shilling 

it then was for them to decide whether they conceived the 
borrowing it was but a device to obtain possession of It. This 
they were to judge from the evidence, and the first circumstance 
for their attention was, that he knew the value of it, for he said 
he was for twelve years in search of it; the next was his con- 
tinually refusing to return it; athird was his collecting his friends 
in a place where he’ had invited the prosecutor to come, and 
when he had succeeded in bringing him, he wanted, before 
those persons so assembled, to procure fiom Millar a security or 
bond for so large a sum as 700]. Surely these circumstances 
are worthy to be taken into consideration by an intelligent 
jury, as to what was the prisoner’s intention of getting posses- 
sion of this farthing. There was also bringing counsel to 
the police-office, and his anxiety to be discharged the first sit- 
ting day of that. coat, after the informations were sworn, and 
before the bills of indictment had been found bythe giand jury, 
His conduct on that occasion was, that when this applica- 
tion was made, he (the learned judge) desired him to leave the 
farthing in the hands of the clerk of the crown ; his answer wa 
that it was at his lodgings, which were a great way off; yet 
in an affidavit which he made after, where he swore he fost the 
farthing—it proved that his lodgings were so near the court 
as Abbey-street. Besides, considering all these circumstance S, 
by what right does ke keep the property of Mr. Millar? Sur 
it cannot be said that he has a legal right. I think, gentle. 
men of the jery,all these circumstances considered, that it is 
by a fraudulent right he keeps possession of the ssiaeiiely and 
with a fraudulent intention he obtained it. 

‘fhe jury instantly returned a verdict of Guilty. 

‘The recorder then addressed the prisoner :—* George Hone, 
the court hastaken into consideration all thie circumstances 
of the case, in which you are only charged with petty larceny, 
yet it appeius with more circumstances of aggray tlio! 
are generally to be found in crimes of that class.‘ 
the servant of the man whose property you have taken— 
this wasan aggravation. Frou your manners, ippearance, and 
the character you have got, you ought to have been above the 
mean device, the fraudulent schemes by which you have obe 
tained this property, aad which you } ‘ 
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sinallest signs of contrition. Let me tell you, though you seem 
insensible of it, that the verdict of that jury bas stamped igno- 
miny on your character. It is with regret | state that the court 
are unable to go as far as they would wish in your pupish- 
ment. Your sentence is, that you be imprisoned in the jail of 
Newgate for twelve calendar wonths, after which you are to 
find two sureties in 20). each, and yourself in 40). and, unless 
you give up the farthing, nota day of that time will be re- 
mitted you.” 








MR. SADLER'S BALLOON. 


WN R. SADLER and his son made an ascension with their 

balloon from Burlington-house on Friday, July 15, about 
half past three o'clock. ‘There was very litle wind, almost 
due west, so that theimmense globe floated over the metropolis 
iu the full view of the people, for near twenty minutes, and it 
would have been much longer visible, but.that the atmosphere 
was overcast. 

The concourse of people was immense; the streets were 
completely blocked op, so as that neither in carriages nor 
on foot, could persons with tickets, or who were disposed to 
psy for access, get near the entrance. The mob however 
got entrance ; and they not only made their way into Burling- 
ion-court-yard, but into many of the adjoining houses without 
ceiemonuy, 

The bailoon began to be inflated about half-past nine 
o'clock, and it took up ’till half-past three before it was 
suiciently filled. It contained about 3000 yards of the finest 
double wove silk, and was 74 feet in height from the bottom 
of the carto the top of the balloon; it was varnished, and 
most beautifully painted to represent a superb temple, sup- 
ported on the sides by 18 Corinthian pillars, between each of 
which were the following full length statues : Mercy, Liberality, 

libernia, Britannia, Justice, Fortune, Hebe, Liberty, Victory, 
Ceres, Amphitrite, Hope, Diana, Terra, Prudence, Wisdom. 
From the top of each pillar to the other there was a crimson 
curtain festooned, and along the cornice was a range of 
hieroglyphics, the top part painted to represent a large 
pompion, and the lower part a range of clouds;the appear- 
ance had a very grand effect ; the whole was covered over 
with a net made by Mr. Sadler himself. The car was superb 
in the extreme ; on each end was painted the imperial German 
and Rassian eagles, the crown of Great Britaiu on one side, 
and the prince’s plume ov the other. At three o’clock the cat 
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was attached to the balloon, and Mr. Sadler took his seat, ac- 
companied by his son. 

As it ascended, the erial travellers took off their hats, and 
bowed to the immense concourse of spectators assembled, who 
loudly cheeredthem. As it proceeded, the travellers were dis- 
tinctly observed for a few minutes, each waving a flag which 
they beld in their hands. 

A scaffold broke down, loaded with spectators, close to the 
balloon, but no person was much hurt. 

The erial voyagers arrived at Burlington-house on the 
night of the 15th, about half-past teo, after a safe and plea- 
sant journey, having by their maps travelled about 47 miles, 
They went as far as Gravesend, and in sight of Doyer, but 
meeting acontrary current of wir they returned, and descended 
about thirty-five minutes past four o'clock, io a field in the 
parish of Great Warley, in Essex, about 18 miles from town, 
without the smallest accident. 





Character of the Dutch, and of the Hereditary Prince 


of Orange. 
[From Playfair’s Political Povtraits.] 


\7O family has deserved better of the nations of Europe 
a than that of Nassau, to which the Dutch protestanis 
owed both their civil and religious liberties, at an early period, 
in the intolerant times of Charles LX, and Philip II. 

It was reserved for a prince of the same house, at a later 
period, to assist us in England, in establishing our liberties ; and 
certainly, to the merit and moderation of William IIL. king 
of England, and prince of Orange, this country owes much of 
its greatness. The same menarch began that resistance to 
the ambition of Louis XIV. that, under his successor, ended 
in the humiliation of that proud monarch, and the safety of 
Europe. 

The Dutch republic bad been on the decline from the time 
of William and Mary, ull the French revolution put an end 
to its government and its commerce ata single blow. The 
time, however, is now arrived, when nations are aware of the 
necessity of resisting the French ; when they are also resolute 
and able, and when that happy eud is bikely to be speedily 
accomplished. 

No people ever threw off a foreign yoke in a manner more 
moderate, yet with greater resolution or quickness than the 
Dutch have lately done ; and the only great question is, whe- 
ther the catholic provinces of ancient Belgium should be united 
Vol. 54, 4U with 
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wit the protestant, as they were when unger the dominion of 
the Spanish monarchs. 

The prince who is now called to reign, shewed himself to be 
an able commander atthe beginning of the war with France, 
particularly at the time’ when he hada separate command at 
Charleroi in Brabant, in 1794. 

As at that period the allies were obliged to quit the field, the 
prince came to this country with his father, and the father 
has notsince, we believe, been engaged in any military capacity ; 
indeed, the continent was so overrun for tifteen years, that 
there was nothing to be done but to preserve integrity of 
principles ’till the storm should exhaust itself. a 

Once more the united provinces will enjoy liberty and 
happiness under the princes of this illustrious house ; and 
we hope that, profiting by past experience, they will in futwre 
give them a more zealous support than they have hitherto 
aone, 

The Dutch have béen famous for weating their benefactors 
with ingratitude; but it was through a mistaken zeal for liberty, 
and it is ta be hoped that the error ts over. ‘ 

The hereditary priuce is one of the greatest promise. He 
has served as aid-de-camp to the great Welling:on, in such a 


manner asto obtain his personal estcem, both for brave ry and 
other good gualities. 7 

One cf the most marked traits of Lord Wellington’s charac- 
ter is, that he ts ove of the most singere and candid men 
on earth; he neither flatters nor neglects, but treats men as 
they deserve ; and therefore nothing is so honourable a testi- 
sony as for those who are under his eye, and near his person, 
to obtain his esteem. 
Lord Wellington is penetrating and clear-sighted, and not 
like many well-disposed men, who bestow their favours through 
good nature and ignorance of the real character. We can- 
not say more than, that, by acting with the bravery hereditary 
in his family, and as if he depended on good conduct and 
attention for promotion, this young prince has gained the esteem 
and ttiendship of the first captain of the age. 


Sy PPAR , pS be Fe 
GENERAL PLATOFF. 
[From the Salopian Journal.] 


Oe following anecdotes’ of the venerable avd valiant 
Platoff, Hetmann, or (as they themselves pronounce 
the ierm) Atiaman, of the Dou Cossacks, the editor is enabled 
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10. give from the information of a gentleman, who, eight 
years ago, was made person: ally known to him at Tche rb ashy 
and was entertained by him in a cabin of Jogs, surrounded by 
narshes and deserts, not with a magnificence indeed, but with 
an hospitality not vuaworthy of Shropshie. 

Matlei Ivanovitch Platoff, when a boy, was employe d, 
as our informant learnt from the widow of Cossack Major, 
who had known bim through life in the ha mb le occups ition 
of tending the herds of horses-which graze on the vast plains 
round bis native village. Atthe breaking out of the Lurkish 
war, he went asa volunicer to Romanrnil’s anny, at which 
time his property consisted ia his horse, a single suit of clothes, 
and bis faithful lance. This undaunted spit, his matehicss 
activity, and intelligence, recommended him to his superio 
he first became a subaltern, then the commanccr Of a pulk 
or regiment ; and at length was, when our traveller saw 
him, the absolute governor of a district scarcely inferio: 
in extent to the whole of England taken separately from 
Scotland and Wales. He had several sons all commanding 
at that time pulks of Cossacks; his daughter, who has since 
been more celebrated than any of them, was at that time 
in the nursery. His manner of lite was becoming his station 
atthe head of a race of warriors, plain and modest, though 
not without a number of seryants and dependants becoming his 
rank. He professed himself very attentive to the improvement 
of the Cossack breed of horses, and had many hundred brood 
mares in his possession. He had also vast herds of horned 
cattleand camels, and considerable vineyards, which comprised, 
however, the whole extent of his agriculture. His greatest 
splendour, when not at the head of his troops, Was dispiayed 
in an elegant state-barge which he used on the river Don. His 
mauners were singul larly good-natuied and affable to strangers; 
for the English in particular he expressed much esteem ; aud 
in his questions respecting their country, its constitution, anid 
military system, displays “y a knowledge on all these subjects, 
greater than would beexpected in one ‘completely self educated, 
and whose whole life had been passed in ‘remote and active 
warfare. He was very particutar in his inquiries as to the 

manner in which Eng lish gentlemen passed their time, wheilie: 
in attendance on the cou rt, like the Russian and most of @lie 
continental nobility—or on their own estates and in raral 
ocenpations ? On being informed that the majority resided in 
the country, employed as agriculturists and magistrates, and 
finding their chief recreation in the sports of the field—he 
answered, lookittg at his own eldest son, who was just returned 
from the fatal campaign of Ansterlitz, where bis regiment 
greatly distinguished themselves—* the seus of such men must 
needs make good soldiers.” 
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To those who have since had so much reason to be grateful 
to his exertions in the memorable campaigns of the last and 
the present year, these circumstances of Platofi’s private and 
early life may, it ishoped, not be uninteresting. 





LONG BONNET FASHION. 


To tHe Epitor or tHE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 
SIR, 


Can scarcely find words to express the extreme pleasure I 
A felton reading Mr. Blinkbhorn’s ingenious remarks, in your 
Entertainer of July 18, on the fashionable Frenchified bonnets 
which have lately become so much in vogue among our 
charming females; and I so cordially agree with him,that I 
conceive it the duty of every lover of the ladies immediately 
1o consider of some method (if they will not consider for them- 
selves) whereby this disgusting fashion may be annihilated. 

I, moreover, consider, Mr. Editor, the introduction of this 
fashion to be a great evil-- a greater, perhaps, than many other 
persons may imagine~a subject of national—nay, universal 
importance ; and therefore | am the more inclined to treat it 
with that seriousness which it most unquestionably deserves— 
the effect of it will, I greatly fear, materially tend to destroy 
social order, and the love of the fair, which almost every 
Englishman possesses to a degree of adoration. If the ladics 
duly yalue this consideration, they will, [ am convinced, imme- 
diately desist from following a fashion so disagreeable, inelegant, 
and unbecoming. 

When [ reflect, I really almost cease to wonder that Franc 
is so internally unquiet, when the females of that country cons 
tribute in so great a degree, by their fashions, towards it. 

I sincerely wish, Sir, that it were actionable for any lady to 
wear a bonnet above a certain length, (a nuisance it certainly 
is, but yet a moveable one—for the immoderate space they take 
up absplutely prevents a person from approaching within a 
league of the wearer, without being in danger of coming in 
contact with them,) and I solemnly declare that | would use 
my utmost endeavours (much as L admire the sex) to bring the 
whole body of the law, with the lord chief justice at its head, 
upon them. 

If no measures are speedily taken to restore order among the 
ladies (without going to extremities) by bringing these con- 
founded ugly bonnets into disrepute, I think it would be ad- 
visable to petition the legislature, humbly praying that it would, 
in 
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in its wisdom, adopt some method whereby the use of the said 
bonnets (so much resembling coxal-scuttles) might be discon- 
tinued to be worn throughout his majesty’s dominions; and 
enact, that all females found disturbmg the peace of these 
realms by wearing them, from and. after the passing of the sid 
aci, should be lopped, pruned, and: dispossessed of a certain 
member of their bodies, usaaily called or known by the. name 
of an ear! 
Lam, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servent, 
A LOVER OF THE LADIES. 


Sherdorne. 


P.S. I must, however, candidly acknowledge, (in honour of 
a considerable number. of the ladies,) that the long bounet fa- 
shion has not, as yet; attained its height, (L mean its length,) 
among them ; but I am, nevertheless, sorry to seeat daily mak- 
ing such rapid progress: and [ really fear (in spite of all that I 
cad say against it, uuless vigorous measures be speedily adopted,) 
that I shall, ere long, have the mortification of witnessing it 
prevail to its most /engthened extent. With respect to the 
round hat, I do not exactly agree with my worthy friend, Mr. 
Blinkhorn; ‘The features of the fair are too much exposed by 
them; at any rate.let the nose be, just shaded by a neat little 
boonet—that’s my kick, Sir, to the T. But whether a hat, or 
a moderate bonnet, be worn by the fair, Ll care but litle, pro- 
vided they totally exterminate the long bonnet, aud thus be- 
come themselvesagain. 








SLAVE TRADE. 


Inieresting Speech of the Rev. William Thorpe, an eminent Dis- 
senting Minister, delivered at the Guildhall at Bristol, on the 
6th of July, 1814, when a Petition ‘for the Abolition of that 
horrid Traffic was agreed to, and signed by above 13,000 Per- 
SONS. 


HE resolution, for thanks to William Wilberforce, esq. 
was seconded by the Rev. William Thorp, with the fol- 
lowing animated address :-— 


“ Sir,—Never did I rise to move or to second a resolution 


with greater pleasure, than I now rise to secend the resolution 
which has been proposed. We all came here to-day in full 
confidence, that there would be no debate as to the expediency 
of the measure for the adoption of which we are assembled, 
and we are not disappointed. The injustice, the cruelty, and 
the 
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the impolicy of the slave trade has been so often and so cleajly 
demonstrated, not by abstract, metaphysical reasoning, but by 
arguments founded upon numerous and incontrovertible facts ; 
and they are now so generally admitted, as to require neither 
additional proof nor illustration. If it were possible, as some 
have insinuated, that the effect of an argument might be 
weakened by the accumulation of its strength—l should cer- 
tainly conclude that the evidence which has been addaced to 
prove that the slave-dealing system is an iniquitous system, 
and that it ought not to exist in any nation, either barbarous 
or civilized, is so strong, that its effect upon the public mind 
has been weakened by this very cause. Hence thousands 
have long since dismissed the subject from their thoughts, as 
a question on which their judgment is so completely and finally 
settled, as to preclude the necessity of any further inquity. 
Besides, Sir, the facts that have been brought forward and 
substantiated, in the investigation of this nefarious business, 
are so dreadful, and the tales of rapine, and torture, and blood, 
and murder, that have been unfolded, are so shocking, that 
the tender interest which they should excite, is absorbed in 
agony ; the sympathies of our nature are overwhelmed with 
horror; and the heart of sensibility, sickening at the recital, 
turns away with emotions of disgust. I hold in my hand an 
important document, in which a fact is stated of somewhat dif- 
ferent complexion, Which, by your permission, | will now read 
to this numerous and respectable assembly. It is a letter writ- 
ten by a gentleman of the: name of Welsh, captain of an 
Fast-Indiaman, and addressed to Thomas Wontner, esq. of 
London, a worthy member of a society for the protection of 
the Asiatic sailors who are employed in the East India trade, 
during their residence in this country. The letter is dated 
London, $ist May, 1814, of which the following is an ex- 
tract:— 


“ In the year 1806 [ was wrecked or left my ship in so shat- 
tered a state at Pedang, on the Sumatra coast, as obliged me 
to abandon her to the underwriters, and take my passage in a 
vessel which was trading there. In proceeding to the north- 
ward we touched at an island called Polo Dua (or two islands) 
when I went on shore to take a plan of the roads, and in the 
afternoon went a shooting. In crossing to the centre of this 
small island, my attention was drawn to a small round fenced 
place, which | supposed contained stock or turtle; but what 
was my astonishment on approaching it, to find three young 
children (the eldest of which I have now brought home with 
me) cooking rice, and an old woman who had charge of them! 
1 spoke to the children in the Maylay language, but found 
they did not understand me, 1 then addressed the keeper, 
who 
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who informed me that the children were natives of Pulo Nyas, 
and brought there by pirates, who made continual excursions 
to that island for the purpose of stealing young children, and 
selling them either to those who wish to purchase them as 
slaves, or to the cannibals of Sumatra, who. buy them to sa- 
tiefy their hunger. I made a bargain for these children, and 
after paying the sum of 164 dollars, was gratified by seeing 
them on board the ship. I was also informed by the keeper, 
that two unfortunate children had fallen sacrifices to the 
cannibals the day before my arrival. 1 have much more to re- 
late, &c. 
“ | am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
« J. WELSH.” 


[After reading the above document the speaker proceeded.] 


“ Sir, I am the father of a large family, three of them are 
little ones, very little ones. “ Many a time and oft” have I 
looked upon them, sometimes with tears of grief, sometimes 
with tears of joy. While perusing this document, my imagi- 
nation placed them in the situation of the little natives of Pulo 
Nyas, torn from their country, hemmed in, and fattening for 
the slaughter. [ saw, or thought Lsaw, a delivering angel, in 
the form of an English captain, overlooking their inclosure, 
inquiring into their condition, paying the price of their ran- 
som, and bearing them away to the land of freedom. And I 
will now honestly tell you what were my feelings, in the con- 
templation of such ascene. May the God of Mercy (I invo- 
Juntarily exclaimed) pour down the choicest blessings on the 
head of this honest and benevolent captain; may HE long 
preserve his valuable life, as an ornament to his country, and a 
blessing to mankind ; and after a prosperous voyage, over a 
tempestous world, may HE receive him, and the little inno- 
sents whom he .rescued from the teeth of cannibals, into the 
harbour of eternal rest! May the day speedily arrive, when 
every vessel that sails upon the bosom of the ocean, shall be 
commanded by a mau cast in the same mould, and formed af- 
ter the similitude of Captain Welsh! [This part of Mr. T.’s 
speech occasioned a spontaneous burst of tears froin great part 
of the audience.] 

“ Gentlemen, see that you are moved ; your emotion is highly 
honourable to your humanity ; it proves that you carry in your 
veins the blood of British Christians. The stories that are 
told in connection with the slave trade, in general are so hor- 
rid, the pangs which they occasion are so poignant, that in 
our own sufferings, we almost forget the sufferings of the 
wretched victims. But in this simple tale the pathetic 1 
mixed with the horrible, and you weep. Weep on, wy genc- 
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yous countrymen, those tears willdo you good; youmay exult, 
you may even loxuriate in the thought that all the chords of 
your beart are vibrating in perfect unison with the sympathies 
of a whole nation. But while our sensibilities are excited, our 
indignation is roused. Sir, this traflic in human flesh is an in- 
fernal traffic; and could bave no other origin than the malig- 
nancy of fiends and furies of heil, assembled iv couneil to con- 
sult upon the most likely method of transforming man iato a 
tormentor of his own kind. We once entertained a hope that 
this traffic was abolished ; we congratulated each other on the 
joyful occasion, and we fondly said to ourselves, thank God, 
there will be no more wars uudertaken, no false accusations al- 
ledged for the sake of procuring slaves: no longer will the 
affectionate mother be under the sad necessity of locking up 
her tender charge from European kidnappers; no more siayve 
ships, those floating hells, filled with despairing victims and 
tormenting furies; no more the horrors of the Middle Pas- 
sage; no longer will the ear be stunned with the frequent 
corse nightly plunged beneath the sullen wave ; human flesh, 
and blood, and bones, and marrow, will no longer be sold as 
veodible commodities at a public market. Europe is at length 
enlightened, the deep damning spot is wiped off from Old 
England, and Africa sball be free. But it seems, Sir, from 
some cause, as yet undeveloped, we are miserably disappointed 
ja our calculations, Our joy has been of short duration, and 
our congratulations were premature. The overthrow of one 
iron despotism, is to be fodlowed by the revival of another, in- 
finitely more intolerable. The peace of the world, after the 
slaughter of six millions of human beings, is at last to be ces 
mented by the blood, the blood of harmless unoffending fel- 
low-creatures; and the proclamation of liberty to Europe is 
to be the signal-for repairing and rivetting afresh the brokcu 
chains of Africa. And by whom is this despotism to be re- 
vived? By whom is this blood to be introduced into the gene- 
ral compact? By what nation cr nations are these broken fet- 
ters to be repaired and rivetied again upon poor Africa?—Sir, 
you have recommended temperance and moderation to this 
meeting; L thank yoa for the advice. But my bosom swells 
and burns with indignation while to these questions I reply.— 
By Spain, by Portugal, and by Frange. Kussia, Prussia, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Holland, most cordially co-operate with 
Great Britain, in the abolition of this nefarious traffic ; while 
Spain, which we have restored to liberty; Portugal, whose 
very existence we have preserved ; and Vrance, whose mighty 
wrongs we have redressed, and to whom we have given a con- 
stitution, which, if sue knows bow to act upon it, may yet 
ye 


render her the admiration of the world, are our only antago- 
Upon what principle are we to account for the conduct 
of these nations? 


nists, 
Do they make a profession of Christianity? 
0 Do 
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Do they really believe that there is a righteous God that 
judgeth the earth, and that his will is the awful die b ry which 
the fate of empires is decided? Or, are they det termined to 
wrest the bolt from the right hand of Omnipotence ; or, not 
having suffered enough, are they resolved to pull down upon 
their heads. the last vial of his vengeance? Their conduct is to 
be resolved into the want of information. For their own sakes, 
as well as for the sake of humanity, we must interpose for their 
deliverance. “ Father, forgive them ; for they know not what 
they do.” Were they our cnemies, as men they would have a 
claim upon our commiseration; but they are professedly, and 
we hope sincerely, our friends. The genius of Great Britain, 
therefore, must hasten to spread a covert over them from the 
impending storm. They have heard her thanders, they have 
seen her glory, they have felt her power, her mercy, and her 
benevolence, and they will surely hearken to her voice, when 
so powerfully accented aud enforced by the unanimity of ber 
children, and that of the rest of her allies. On this occasion 
we are reminded of the venerable fathers of the glorious cause 
of abolition. The name of William Penn, who first scattered 
its seminal principles in the society of which he was so bright 
an ornament, is pre-eminently distinguished. The names of 
Willi un Wilberforce, Granville Sharpe, and Thomas Clark- 
son, whose lives have been devoted to the erand object, are 
encircled with a glory to which coronets aud diadems can add 
no lustre. Nor shall the sovicty of friends, however modest 
and unassuming, tid themselves of the just applaus yand com- 
mendation to which they are cuatitled for their inde latig itole 
exertions. With them the glorious cause originaied which 
this day interests the feelings of millions. A monument has 
been erecied to their honour by Mer. Clarkson, in his history of 
the abolition, on which this fact is recorded, ard which shia il 
never be demolished. Animated then by the exam ple of 
founder of Pennsylvania—by the example ef the illustrious 
triumvirate Wilberforce, Sh: arp, and C larkson—by the exampie 

of the whole soci ty of friends, e neoura zed by the co-opera- 
tion of Russia, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and Holland, and 
under the auspices of our own government, in this great cause, 
as in thatof the Bible s: cicty, we forget all trifling di fferences ; 
and rallying round the standard of liberty and humanity, we 
mingle heart with heart, and combine our exertions, to drive 
back the demon of slavery to his uative hell, amidst the hisses 
and exceratious of a world, Let us persevere a little longer, 
and our victory is certain. Sir, | conclude with assuring you, 
that hed [ a thousand voices, 1 would raise them al! to the 
highest pitch, to second a vote of thanks to William Wilber- * 
force, esq.” The vote of thanks to Mr. Wilberforce passed 
unanimously, 
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Ans wer, by G. Major, of Colyton, 10 Davyonisius’s Borrowed Enigma, inserted 
April 4. 
pri 


Think a MINCE-PIE will reveal 
What you attempted to conceal, 
+*ft A similar answer has been received from S. Dunn, of St. Austell; 
J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; and S$. Duck, of Pooie. 





Answer, by J. Davey, f Broad winsor, to the Riddle, inserted May 2. 
N EGG, Sir, is the hidden treasure, 


‘ - 
And very difbcult to measure. 


(—&> A similar answer has been received from E. Dunn, of St. Austell; 
G. Major, of Colyton; J. W. of Charmouth; I. Petvin, of Street; aod 
>. Duck, of Poole, 








A CHARADE, by Juvenis, of Bridport. 





N Y first proclaims his note on high, 
Ere brilliant Sol illumes the sky ; 

My next incites the cuurser’s speed 

To reach the goal, and gain the meed; 

My whole presents unto your view 

A beautcous flower,in form and hue. 








A REBUS, dy J. Leathern, Fun, of Exeter. 
N Y first by people oft is borne, 


When they are friendless or forlorn 5 
An article that’s much in use, 
You for my second much preduce ; 
Niy third is oft us’d by the fair, 
When dreary winter is drawn near; 
My last you'll find, with great surprize, 
‘Two-thirds of what’s before your eyes: 
Cement my whole, then, gents. I ween, 
A paltry wretch will soon be seen. 





4A CHARADE, by W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton. 
N Y first will often leave his wealthy 


And every worldy care, 
Into the country fiy for health, 
T’ inhale the baliny air; 
My second’s useful in a ship, 
When its upon the sea, ‘ 
Without it seamen could not keep 
It on the wat’ry way; 


Two-hfths of a wild beast display, 
(And then transpose the same) 

Which midst the mountains seeks its prey, 
You'll a deceiver frame. 
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WELLINGTON’S WELCOME, 


Written in Commemoration of the Arrival of that Illustrious Commander, 
to whom it is most respectfully dedicated. 


TRIKE the harp, raise the voice, sing brave Wellington’s glory, 
W Recount the bright trophies he boldly has won; 
Ob! long may his fame grace pure liberty’s story, 

And canopied Jaurels shade great Wellington. 


a oft in the battle, for freedom so glorious, 
lospiring with ardour, appear’d valour’s son! 
How oft, cro wn’d with conquest, the warrior victorious, 
Was hail’d by all nations the great Wellington. 


Spain and Portugal’s plains, when by myriads surrounded, 
When ambition its race most exultingly run; 

He check’d the wild strides, while the de spot astounded, 
Crouch’d low to the hero, the great Wellingtone 


Yes, Erin! thine isle claims the valiant protector 
Of liberty’s blessings, and Jiberty’s throne; 

The shamrock and laurel encircle thy victor, 
Both verdantly twine round your great Wellingon. 


Then strike the bold harp, Oh green isle of the ocean; 
Oh waledan him, freedom ! thy toils are now done ; 

Now bush‘d are the billows of war’s rude commotion, 
And Europe rejoicing, hails great Wellington! 


D. A. O'YMEARA 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF AN . AMIABLE WIFE, 








ee by that sound my fancy now expands, 
To hail the scene where hearts unite with hands, 
To hail that scene so exquisitely Sweet, 

Where souls co-mingling happy lovers meet. 
Primeval scene! where joys spring up around, 
Which he who never rae few comforts found ; 
Which he who scorns to feel, and claii his part, 
Deserves the miscries of a Vacant heart, 

Here the fond youth conte mplates ail the fair, 
And fi a ds that every virtue’s treasur’d there, 
Adorn’d with every grace that can invite, 

And lead the sexes to supreme delight, 

Hence all the ardour of his mind’s display’d 

To please, inform, and win the blushing maid. 


She too, subdu’d, embarrass’d looks around, 
Yet har gs enraptur’d on the dulcet sound; 
Wearm’d by his strains, she teels herself inclin’d 
Voclaimtpat half which Heaven at first desig gn’d, 


Oh! sweet exchange of every pure delight, 
— 5 -. it " 
Which cheers the day, and gladdens every night, 


Where 
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Where mutual looks express, without a voice, 
The bliss which constitutes a mutual choice, 
Where children run to clasp their happy sire, 
And form a listening group around his fire, 
Where all combine to shew, from nature’s laws, 
‘The conversation piece which nature draws. 

Such the resource my widow’d heart late knew, 
Such were the scenes for years I had in view! 
However fortune turn’d her giddy wheel, 
Whatever stings she strove to make me ieel, 

Thy magic looks, Maria, crush’d-her sway, 

And chang'd the gloomy to the cheerful dey ; 
For Oh! the hand of Heaven that made you tair, 
Alike gave every soft, persuasive air, 

Manhers to grace the polish’d walks of life, 
Prudence to guide the duties of a wife, 

With every charm conaubial rights could prove, 
Good humour, truth, amenity, and love. 

Then take this verse, thou dear, departed shade ! 
For all the virtues which thy life display’d; 
“This, and a sigh, the memory of a heart 
Which from thy lov’d idea ne’er shall part ; 
“This, and a tear, the homage of his woe, 

“Are ail a sorrowing husband can bestow, 
‘\reall,aias! that now can claim his power, 
‘Lhe sad exchange for many a blissful hour. 





eae ee 
[From  Pensive Pleasures, by a Lady,’’) 


Hye! of our forms who have studied the laws, 
And found for @ach sense and each organ a cause, 

Yet ve’er with precision could justly define, 
Where soul and where body most truly combine; 
Now candidly owa as you read, nor deny 
‘That the union of both is complete in the sigh. 

The sources of sighs are so variously fram’d, 
That some may a class of diseases be nam’d. 
Infectious they certainly ar 
For who that the sigh of a 
Did not swift-gliding feel, in the heart, in the eye, 
A tear fill the one, and the other a sigh? 
But, perhaps, io the air, the infection we find, 


>, you Must own; 
friend has «’er known, 











Since who has not heard of the sighs of the wind? 
Frow sorrow’s deep suurces such feelings are cast, 
lis the mourner’s sad sighs that we hear in the blast, 





Or haply with tones of despair they are mixt, 


From some bosom-wound, which reimembrance has fixt. 
Ah! turn them to hope and to joy once agai 


Dy 
4 ‘ ho eytt " 1 : 
May their softest ? 


sh sooth each wound and each pain 





Oh! he lover, who weeps o’er the si i, 
W é some being ador’d he has trod, 

6s Wh: : on earth is now equal.with me 

To siz! eze Which 1s blended with thee? 
Yer, } nore eavied my fate it had prov’d, 
To breathe my last sigh on the bosom belov’d!” 
Alas! what is this whick J feel at my heart, 

‘That takes, 1p each picture I paint, such a part? 
Isdangersosubtile, Infects 1 in thoughe 


From soul-touchiag sorrows my} nc} has caught, 




















































